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Views on 


{ Ya employees in at least 23 Ameri- 
can cities went on strike last year. 
These strikes occurred despite pro- 

hibitory laws and the weight of public opin- 

ion. City officials find that it isn’t always 
easy to act in good faith with some em- 
ployee groups even when the city has made 
continuing efforts to improve salaries and 
working conditions and to provide for em- 
ployee representation on matters directly 
affecting them. Strikes can occur in the best 
managed cities, but every city official can 
take positive steps to prevent strikes and to 
deal fairly with employees if strikes do occur 

(p. 122). With at least some employees 

organized in nearly two-thirds of all cities, it 

will pay city officials to keep informed on 
national trends in salaries, vacation and 
sick leave, and other conditions of work. 

Positive personnel management, equitable 

salaries, anc good working conditions are 

effective in reducing unrest and preventing 

strikes (p. 127). 

More cities every year are going into the 
off-street parking business as the pressure 
of traffic in the downtown business dis- 
tricts forces action on city officials. Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, is financing eight 
new parking lots from parking meter 
revenues (p. 132), and Los Angeles is com- 
pleting the construction of an underground 
parking garage that will accommodate 
2,000 cars (p. 139). A number of cities are 
using revenue bonds to pay for municipal 
parking lots and garages (p. 133). The 
recent organization of the National Parking 
Association composed of private parking lot 


the News 


and garage operators who are opposed to 
municipal intervention in the auto parking 
field is significant (p. 139). 

No city can get by with a public relations 
program that consists only of an annual 
municipal report. Pomona, California, uses 
varied means of reporting, including leaflets 
mailed to water customers, financial state- 
ments and a weekly municipal news column 
published in a local newspaper, and a 
variety of pamphlets issued for special 
purposes (p. 130).... Other public rela- 
tions activities include a color movie pro- 
duced as an annual report for Concordia, 
Kansas (p. 136), and the establishment of a 
citizens’ advisory council to aid in police 
department public relations (p. 131). 

Other developments of the past month in- 
clude: adoption of city-wide tree planting 
programs in two California cities (p. 133), 
comprehensive group insurance for city 
employees (p. 137), a court decision sus- 
taining the city of Phoenix in halting the 
installation of a municipal] fire alarm system 
(p. 138), the financing of an incinerator by 
the lease-purchase plan (p. 139), and the 
use of a portable dictating machine on city 
inspection trips (p. 136). 

The 7952 Municipal Year Book came off 
the press late in May. Published annually 
since 1934, this volume is considered by 
thousands of city officials as one of the most 
important publications of the year. Im- 
portant new sections in the 7952 Year Book 
include planning, zoning, and land sub- 
division, city-owned electric utilities, and 
traffic safety. 


[121 } 











Analysis of City Employee Strikes 


By ROLLIN B. POSEY* 
Chairman, Department of Political Science, Northwestern University 


“A strike is prima facie evidence of a breakdown in employee relations,” writes the 
author, who suggests here how to prevent or handle employee strikes. 


WENTY-THREE cities over 10,000 
population reported work stoppages 
among their employees in the year 

1951, according to questionnaires distrib- 
uted by the International City Managers’ 
Association in preparation for the chapter on 
personnel data in The 1952 Municipal Year 
Book recently published by the ICMA. Cor- 
responding figures for the two preceding 
years were 10 strikes in 1949 and 17 in 1950. 
Supplemental questionnaires were sent to 
the 23 cities reporting strikes in 1951. Twen- 
ty of them returned the questionnaires, in- 
cluding Bremerton, Washington; Coffey- 
ville, and Dodge City, Kansas; Columbia, 
South Carolina; Danville, Illinois; Daven- 
port, Iowa; Denver, Colorado; Detroit, 
Michigan; Fort Worth, and Galveston, 
Texas; Frederick, Maryland; Gadsden, Ala- 
bama; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; Moberly, Missouri; New York 
City, Niagara Falls, and Syracuse, New 
York; Rocky Mount, North Carolina; and 
St. Petersburg, Florida. Two further sources 
of information were utilized in a number of 
these cities. Newspaper accounts were looked 
up, and the unions involved sent in their 
versions of the incidents in several instances. 
Groups of Employees. In Coffeyville the 
striking workers were electric linemen, me- 
* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Posey was formerly en- 
gaged in governmental research work in Cincinnati, 
Hartford, the District of Columbia, and for the In- 
stitute of Local and State Government at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. During the past five years 
he has made a special study of unions in the public 
service and is author of two articles which appeared 
in Pupitic MANAGEMENT, one entitled ‘Union 
Agreements in Municipal Employment” in the Feb- 
ruary, 1948, issue, and the other “Recognition of 


Unions in Municipal Employment” in the Feb- 
ruary, 1949, issue. 


termen, and meter readers of the munici- 
pally owned electric utility. In Minneapolis 
the school janitors initiated the strike and 
were joined by the clerks and teachers. In 
Detroit and St. Petersburg the municipal 
transit system employees were involved. The 
striking employees were waste collection 
workers, street maintenance workers, park 
laborers, or a combination of these groups, 
in all the remaining cities. The St. Peters- 
burg bus drivers were joined by the waste 
collection, street, and park laborers. There- 
fore in 16 cities garbage collectors struck, 
and they seem to symbolize the type of labor 
most frequently involved in these labor dis- 
putes: hourly paid, unskilled, outside la- 
borers. 

Unions. Locals of the American Federa- 
tion of State, County and Municipal Em- 
ployees conducted the strikes in four cities, 
in two of which they won substantial gains. 
Locals of the Teamsters’ union led the strikes 
in four cities, and again in two cities the 
union won concessions. Included in both fig- 
ures is the Galveston strike, in which dispute 
both the AFSCME and the Teamsters were 
involved. Assorted affiliated unions, most of 





them AFL rather than CIO, conducted the | 


strikes in six instances, and an independent 
union did so in one city. In three cities the 
unions were not identified. Finally, in three 
cities there was no union involved; the men 


struck without benefit of formal organiza- | 


tion. 
Objectives. Higher pay was the sole or 
principal demand of the union in 15 in- 


stances. Union recognition was the primary | 


objective in one strike. Better working condi- 
tions and rules were asked for in another. In 
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three strikes the demands of the strikers were 
complex. Eight of the strikes for higher pay 
were successful in that the strikers won pay 
boosts, although in no instance in the 
amount asked for. 

These statistics are oversimplifications, for 
identification of the principal demand of 
strikers can be extraordinarily difficult. The 
stated objective may not be the underlying 
objective. The objective may change as the 
strike proceeds. Or the men simply may not 
know exactly what they want, although 
their dissatisfaction has obviously reached an 
extreme degree. 

Duration. The strikes varied in length 
from two hours in Denver to 59 days in De- 
troit. Thirteen of the strikes lasted one week 
or less, and nine of them were successful. 
Five strikes lasted from nine to 59 days and 
only one was successful. The two longest 
strikes resulted disastrously for the strikers. 
Another strike was turned into a lockout 
after it had been under way for several 
weeks. These data confirm the observation 
that the longer the strike the less likely that 
the strikers will win anything. 

Results. In 11 of the 20 strikes the strikers 
gained something. In five strikes they went 
back to work without winning anything. In 
four cases the strikers lost ground. In two of 
these cases the city abandoned force account 
collection of garbage, let the strikers go, and 
turned the job over to private contractors. 
In Moberly the strike became a lockout. In 
Detroit there was a state supreme court deci- 
sion adverse to the strikers; this will be com- 
mented upon later. 

Just as it may be difficult to ascertain the 
primary demand of strikers, it may be dif- 
ficult to determine whether they have won 
anything. Strikes for higher pay in which 
higher pay has been granted may have 
lasted long enough to require years for the 
strikers to make up, through the higher rate 
of pay, the wages they lost during the strike. 
Strikes that were lost may have been so clas- 
sified because no immediate benefits were 
secured. Yet a pay raise or some other con- 
cession may be given months later, seem- 
ingly unrelated to the strike, but which 
would not have been given had the strike not 
changed management’s evaluation of the at- 
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titude of the city’s employees. The outcome 
is clear only when the strike has been lost 
and punitive measures have been imposed 
upon the strikers. 

Grievance Machinery. Information was given 
upon this subject in 15 cities. Three of the 
cities had grievance procedures. Six of the 
Cities responded that they did not have any 
grievance procedure apart from the tradi- 
tional system of taking a grievance to one’s 
foreman. Six other cities responded that 
they had a grievance procedure in that an 
employee can take his grievance to his fore- 
man, and if the matter is not settled there he 
can appeal successively up through ad- 
ministrative channels to the chief adminis- 
trator. 

These six cities did not realize that they do 
not have a grievance procedure as that term 
has come to be commonly understood. The 
employee is obviously at a disadvantage in 
any man-to-man dispute with his boss. A 
true grievance procedure must interject 
some sort of protection or assistance for the 
employee. 

In Detroit there was an established proce- 
dure for consulting the union in setting pol- 
icy concerning wages, hours, and working 
conditions. For more than 30 years dealings 
with the union had been culminating in a 
written collective bargaining contract. Now 
the board of street railway commissioners 
has interpreted the court decision to pro- 
hibit written contracts. 

Mediation. In Minneapolis a mediation 
committee appointed by the governor was 
able to bring the strike to a close. In Detroit 
the state mediation board intervened unof- 
ficially but to no avail. In none of the other 
strikes was there any mediation, arbitration, 
or other assistance by third parties. 


UNusuAL FEATURES 

Picketing. Resourcefulness was displayed 
by the International Association of Fire 
Fighters in a dispute over wages and hours 
with the government of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. The union threatened to picket the 
city hall and the municipal auditorium, 
while pledging that the fire stations would 
continue to be manned. At no time would 
the city have been left without fire protec- 
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tion, but the city hall would have been 
closed down and the municipal government 
would have lost considerable revenue 
through a shutdown of the auditorium. An 
agreement was reached before any picketing 
actually occurred. The union gave in a little 
on its demands and the city agreed to a 
shortening of the work week from 72 to 66 
hours. 

Denial of Responsibility. In Bremerton the 
business agent of the Teamsters’ union 
stated under oath that the union had not 
called the strike and that the union had not 
even given the strikers any advice. He said 
that the men were just using the union hall 
for meetings. However strange it may seem, 
this could have been the case for the dispute 
was mixed up with a feud among the gar- 
bage department’s supervisory personnel. 

Strikes? Semantic confusion was illus- 
trated in two strikes. Gadsden said that 
“This was not a strike, but a work stop- 
page.”’ If the parties concerned were made 
to feel better by calling a strike a work stop- 
page, there can hardly be any objection. 

The city engineer of Frederick wrote that 
“‘your questionnaire ...is returned here- 
with unanswered for the reason we had no 
strikes in 1951 or any other year. Some of 
our garbage and refuse collectors quit in 
1951 because they felt that they were work- 
ing too many hours at their task assign- 
ments. The city later made adjustments in 
the pay based on the number of hours 
worked and then some of them returned. 

.’ Again, if the parties concerned were 
made to feel better by denying that a strike 
is a strike, there can hardly be any objec- 
tion. 

Slowdown. The New York City dispute 
was a slowdown, achieved by meticulous ob- 
servance of the book of rules. Waste collec- 
tion truck drivers observed the speed limit of 
25 miles per hour, obeyed the traffic lights, 
and were careful not to double park. The 
loaders picked up every tiny scrap of paper 
scattered by dumping, replaced can covers, 
and moved the empties back to the building 
lines. 

The Condon-Wadlin law forbids strikes 
by civil service employees in New York and 
defines strikes as ‘‘abstinence in whole or in 
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part from full, faithful, and proper perform- 
ance of the duties of employment.” The 
penalty is dismissal, and if a dismissed em- 
ployee is reinstated he may not receive a pay 
increase for three years. The city did not in- 
voke this law. While it clearly forbids slow- 
downs, the slowdown method adopted by 
the union was to perform duties fully, faith- 
fully, and properly—an ingenious approach. 

Punishment. In 1947 the Michigan legisla- 
ture enacted the Hutchinson Act, which re- 
quires mediation for resolving governmental 
labor disputes and makes strikes of govern- 
mental employees illegal. Penalties are dis- 
missal, loss of seniority and pension rights, 
probation for two years after the date of the 
strike and a prohibition against a wage in- 
crease for one year. In the Detroit transit 
strike the union maintained that the Hutch- 
inson Act did not apply to street railway 
system employees, because of a provision in 
the city charter which said that the transit 
system should be operated as if it were a pri- 
vate business. The city sought an injunction 
against the strikers. The trial court denied 
the injunction but ruled that the Hutchin- 
son Act did apply to street railway system 
employees. Due to certain technical failures 
on the part of the city to comply with the 
mediation provisions of the Hutchinson Act, 
the trial judge suggested withholding the 
punitive provisions of the law while the em- 
ployees went back to work and mediation 
was attempted. The strikers, by now fright- 
ened, voted overwhelmingly to return to 
work and did so. Nevertheless, the city ap- 
pealed the decision to the state supreme 
court, which in January, 1952, ruled the 
Hutchinson Act constitutional and ordered 
immediate application of all its penalties. 
The union has petitioned for a re-hearing; at 
this point the episode stands at time of writ- 
ing. 

PREVENTION OF STRIKES 

Prohibitory Laws. The Hutchinson and 
Condon-Wadlin laws are examples of state 
laws forbidding strikes by state and local em- 
ployees and providing severe penalties if 
strikes occur. The Hutchinson Act did not 
prevent 1951’s biggest and longest govern- 
ment strike. The strike failed, but the dis- 
pute has not been ended. The Condon- 
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Wadlin Act did not prevent a slowdown in 
New York City; the law was ignored and the 
slowdown was successfully resolved. 

A coercive law will not prevent govern- 
ment strikes. To the extent that such a law 
engenders a feeling in the minds of manage- 
ment of safety from retaliatory measures, it 
makes management less attentive to legiti- 
mate employee complaints. To the extent 
that such a law engenders a feeling of des- 
peration in the minds of the employees, it 
makes the employees hang together in a 
united and hostile front toward manage- 
ment. A harsh law is apt to foster harsh rela- 
tionships. 

Strikes will occur whether or not there are 
laws against them, because prohibiting 
strikes does not get at their causes. Whether 
the “‘fault”’ for a strike lies with the workers 
or with the city government—and often each 
side is busier casting blame upon the other 
than trying to resolve the dispute—the strike 
itself is prima facie evidence of a breakdown 
in employee relations. A strike is always a 
result. The causes of strikes must be elimi- 
nated to eliminate strikes. 

Channel of Communications. The tragic fea- 
ture of a number of the 1951 strikes was that 
they were so unnecessary. The garbage col- 
lectors in Milwaukee struck because they 
wanted a later winter starting time than 
7:00 a.m. They also complained, and justly 
so, that they were given only 20 minutes in 
which to eat lunch and that the ward yards 
where they had to eat were filthy. Six strikes 
in 10 years is the record of the Milwaukee 
garbage collectors. 

In Fort Worth the waste disposal laborers 
and truck drivers struck because they 
wanted assurance of a guaranteed 40-hour 
week, which assurance was quickly given be- 
Cause this was the intention of the adminis- 
tration anyway. 

In either case the strike might easily have 
been prevented had there been an active 
channel of communications between the 
workers and the city management. Estab- 


. lishing and using a communications proce- 


dure is primarily a responsibility of manage- 
ment. Where a union exists there is a chan- 
nel ready to be used. It is better to inform 
union leaders of changes to be made and to 
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secure their reactions than it is to spring 
changes without consultation. 

Grievance System. Equally important is the 
establishment of a workable grievance sys- 
tem. Earlier in this article it was pointed out 
that the traditional system of taking a griev- 
ance to one’s foreman may not result in a 
fair hearing for the complainant, and that 
the employee must be given some reinforce- 
ment in talking up to his boss. In unionized 
employment there is a shop steward, elected 
by the union employees in the department, 
who listens to each grievance. He then takes 
the grievance, if he finds it justified, to the 
foreman. Sometimes there is an elected 
grievance committee instead of a steward. 
This may be necessary if the employees are 
numerous, or scattered, as in a field opera- 
tion. There can be a grievance committee in 
nonunionized employment too, the commit- 
tee being elected by all the workers. The 
election of a steward or committee must take 
place in the union hall, or by secret ballot in 
nonunionized employment, else the election 
is likely to be foreman dominated. In that 
case the workers look upon the steward or 
committee as management stooges. 

Fair Pay. Frequent consultation with em- 
ployee representatives and a practicable 
grievance system will reduce the number of 
strikes but will not eliminate the possibility 
of their occurring. Even if both management 
and the workers conduct their relationships 
competently, there will still be disputes over 
wages, hours, and working conditions. It is 
significant in this connection that in 1951, 16 
out of 20 strikes involved unskilled labor 
paid on an hourly basis, the cheapest labor 
of all, and that in 15 out of the 20 strikes 
higher pay was the primary or sole objec- 
tive. 

It is not possible in this article to compare 
the rates of pay which were subject to dis- 
pute with rates of pay in comparable pri- 
vate employment in the localities affected, 
but it is fair to presume that unskilled hourly 
workers were not living in luxury. Periodic 
pay scale comparisons conducted by man- 
agement and the union should keep manage- 
ment and the employees posted on whether 
the public wage levels compare fairly with 
those in private industry. 
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Ir A STRIKE Occurs 


What Not to Do. If a strike occurs despite 
all efforts to avoid it, next efforts should be 
bent toward ending the conflict and getting 
the employees back to work. When a strike 
starts a strange sort of fatalism sometimes 
seems to settle upon the workers and the 
city government. Each side tends to assume a 
self-righteous or adamant attitude, as if the 
other side had committed an unpardonable 
sin and must be taught its proper lesson be- 
fore being permitted to think of a settlement. 
In management this attitude is often em- 
bodied in the dictum that there will be no 
dealings with the strikers until the strike is 
called off. An attempt to impose such a dis- 
ciplinary measure at a moment of psycholog- 
ical desperation will probably intensify the 
strikers’ determination not to give in. It 
helps settle nothing. 

An unbending attitude will probably not 
be supported by the public or by other gov- 
ernmental officials. A possible result of tight- 
lipped conviction is to find authority to deal 
with the strikers taken over by someone else. 
The interposition of the Minnesota governor 
into the Minneapolis school strike had the 
effect of imposing a settlement upon the 
Minneapolis school authorities whether they 
liked the solution or not. 

Several administrators who experienced 
strikes in 1951 reacted bitterly when a union 
business agent, possibly from out of town 
and certainly not an employee, entered the 
picture and insisted that he represented the 
employees and had a right to negotiate for 
them. The immediate and understandable 
reaction of the administrators was that “‘no 
outsider has a right to represent my em- 
ployees to me!’ The supervisor who re- 
sponds this way should try instead to im- 
agine himself in the place of his striking 
workers. Underneath their bravado is a hesi- 
tancy about talking to the boss, particularly 
when they know that he does not like what 
they are doing. They accept naturally, often 
eagerly, the services of an outside representa- 
tive who is able to state their case frankly 
and freely because he is not an employee and 
does not intend to become one. 

From the standpoint of looking ahead be- 
yond the end of the strike, about the worst 
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mistake that can be made is to impose extra 
punishment upon the strike leaders, and yet 
this is common. The ringleaders caused the 
strike, the reasoning goes, and the majority 
of employees just ‘‘went along’”’ with them. 
So the ringleaders are suspended and fined, 
or dismissed, or even jailed. Their removal 
from positions of union leadership requires 
the selection of new leaders. In the subse- 
quent election, steady and levelheaded em- 
ployees will be loath to run for union of- 
fice for fear that sometime in the future they 
may be fired too. The devil-may-care hot- 
head likes to be a hero—or martyr—so he 
seeks union office. Discrimination against 
union officials brings its own retribution in 
the form of inferior and antagonistic union 
officials. 

What to Do. The indignant administrator, 
stung because his people do not show the 
proper appreciation for everything he has 
done for them, sincerely believes that justice 
is on his side. Yet it is important to remem- 
ber that no stand or attitude in human af- 
fairs is ever completely right or completely 
wrong. An earnest re-examination may 
show that a point can be given here and an- 
other there. The dawning realization of this 
is the beginning of the end in a strike. A 
compromise can always be found, and the 
administrator will find that negotiation and 
willingness to listen are helpful. 

It is important also to recognize that hu- 
man beings do not like to be put in the posi- 
tion of having to admit that they were 
wrong. If a strike can be settled so that both 
sides can claim a victory, a happy result in- 
deed has been reached. Attention paid to 
saving face will help bring about a solution. 
This can be done, of course, only if manage- 
ment has refrained from criticizing the strik- 
ers in the public press. 

The union leaders must be welcome at all 
times. The city’s representatives must be will- 
ing to meet with the union’s representatives 
and should even make a point of inviting 
negotiations. When in meeting the union 
men should be given full opportunity to talk 
as much as they please, and without inter- 
ruption for a point-by-point rebuttal, so 
that the conference will not degenerate into 
a debate. Many strikes have been prolonged 
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because the workers’ leaders were not given 
a chance to speak their minds fully. Cour- 
tesy, tact, patience, willingness to hear the 
other fellow’s point of view—these attributes 
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will go a long way in settling a strike. But a 
management possessed of these qualities in 
abundance might not have had the strike in 
the first place. 


Trends in City Personnel Practices 
By WILLIAM C. BUSBY* 
Research Assistant, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


A brief summary of the personnel data reported by the officials of 1,295 
cities for the 1952 Municipal Year Book. 


HE typical city over 10,000 popula- 
| tion has approximately 16 employees 
per 1,000 population, and a monthly 
payroll of $3.60 per capita. The city has one 
or more civil service boards composed of 
three members appointed by the mayor or the 
council and covering all employees. City hall 
employees work approximately 40 hours per 
week and one-half day on Saturdays. Over- 
time is compensated by equal time off for 
administrative and clerical employees and 
by straight time pay for skilled workers. The 
city grants two weeks paid vacation per year 
which may be increased with length of serv- 
ice and allows 12 to 15 days sick leave with 
pay per year cumulative to 60 days. Em- 
ployees generally are covered by retirement 
plans and organized in either a nationally 
affiliated union of public employees or in an 
unaffiliated local employee organization. 
These and other conclusions can be drawn 
from the personnel data appearing in the 
just-published 7952 Municipal Year Book. 
Employment and Payrolls. In October, 1951, 
there were 1,106,000 persons working for 
city governments in the United States. This 
represented almost no change in number of 
employees from the previous year while pay- 
rolls increased by 10 per cent. This trend 
and its implications are further borne out by 
a general increase of 5 to 15 per cent in aver- 
age salaries for most administrative officials 
during 1951. Average entrance and maxi- 


* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Busby, who holds a mas- 
ter’s degree in public administration from the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, served for one year as assistant to 
the city manager of Mexico, Missouri, prior to join- 
ing the ICMA staff in October, 1951. 


mum salaries for fire and police employees 
increased from $300 to $400. At the same 
time the annual nationwide salary and wage 
survey of 14 of the most standardized jobs in 
local government revealed that one-half or 
more of 92 reporting cities raised the mini- 
mum rates for all 14 jobs. 

Personnel Management. The 1952 Municipal 
Year Book shows that nearly 70 per cent of 
the cities over 10,000 population had some 
employees covered by a formal civil service 
system in 1951, compared with 57 per cent 
five years ago. The term “‘civil service” has 
the traditional meaning of a semi-autono- 
mous lay board responsible for recruiting 
and examining employees, certifying them 
for employment, hearing appeals from sus- 
pension and dismissal, and other adminis- 
trative acts. The greatest growth in civil 
service is in the 10,000 to 25,000 population 
class. 

The existence of a civil service commis- 
sion in many cases does not indicate that the 
city has an efficient personnel program. The 
services performed by the commission and 
its legal status are not uniform, and many 
are still primarily protective in nature. An 
analysis of where the responsibility for per- 
sonnel administration lies will give an addi- 
tional key to the effectiveness of the person- 
nel program. 

The chief executive (manager or mayor) 
has primary responsibility for personnel ad- 
ministration, either personally or through a 
full-time personnel officer, in 44 per cent of 
the cities over 10,000. A total of 133 cities 
employ full-time personnel officers, 63 of 
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whom are responsible to the chief executive. 
A total of 472 cities continue to handle per- 
sonnel matters through the city council, in- 
dividual department heads, or other city 
officials, without central guidance or assist- 
ance from a personnel officer or the chief 
executive. 

An analysis of the activities carried on by 
a personnel department, by the civil service 
commission, or by the chief executive gives 
another clue as to the level of personnel ad- 
ministration in an individual city. The tools 
of personnel management include position 
classification and pay plans, entrance and 
promotional examinations, and formal writ- 
ten rules on vacation and sick leave. 

Less than one-half of the cities over 25,000 
population and less than one-fourth of those 
between 10,000 and 25,000 have position 
classification plans. Position classification is 
one of the most important tools of manage- 
ment because it groups all city jobs into 
classes of positions that can be treated alike 
for purposes of hiring employees, promo- 
tions, transfers, and the establishment of pay 
rates. Pay plans were reported by slightly 
more cities. This may indicate that some of 
the cities reporting pay plans had only a 
salary ordinance rather than a plan relat- 
ing salaries to jobs. 

Written promotional and entrance ex- 
aminations are used primarily to measure 
aptitude and provide an index of the appli- 
cant’s ability. While most cities roughly 
evaluate training and experience through an 
oral interview and give a physical examina- 
tion, only one-third use written entrance ex- 
aminations and only one-fourth use promo- 
tional examinations. One-half of the cities 
over 25,000, however, use both entrance and 
promotional examinations for most city jobs. 

About one-half of the cities over 10,000 
population have formal written rules cover- 
ing vacation and sick leave. Such rules are 
an important part of the municipal per- 
sonnel program because they help bring 
uniform treatment of employees in different 
departments. 

Employee Benefits. In recent years cities 
have had to provide more of the “fringe 
benefits” in order to hold employees who are 
being drawn into private industry by the 
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shorter work week, long-range security, and 
better working conditions. Overtime pay, 
sick leave and vacation allotments, a shorter 
work week, hospital and surgical insurance, 
retirement, and credit unions are some of the 
benefits which cities have had to provide. 

Only 44 cities reporting to the 7952 Mu- 
nicipal Year Book have a work week longer 
than 44 hours for city hall and other white 
collar employees. On the other hand, in 63 
per cent of the cities, the work week is 40 
hours per week or less. Nearly one-third of 
the cities over 10,000 do not work at all on 
Saturdays compared with only 5 per cent 
which had no Saturday work in 1946. While 
the average work week for firemen and po- 
licemen has not decreased appreciably in 
the last few years, a number of cities have 
reported reductions in their work week. Fire 
departments in 60 cities now are using the 
three platoon system, working 48 or 56 hours 
per week, and 218 cities now have a 40- 
hour week for policemen. 

Overtime pay for city employees has in- 
creased tremendously in the last five years. 
In 1946 only 62 per cent of all cities com- 
pensated skilled workers for overtime work, 
but now 93 per cent have some form of com- 
pensation for overtime. Four times as many 
cities pay time and one-half for overtime to 
skilled workers as did in 1946. Administra- 
tive and clerical workers also gained con- 
siderably in the last five years. Now 52 per 
cent of the cities have some method of pay- 
ing overtime for these workers compared 
with only 31 per cent in 1946. Administra- 
tive and clerical employees are most often 
compensated by equal time off while skilled 
workers usually receive straight time pay for 
overtime. 

Two weeks vacation with pay is almost 
unanimous in cities over 10,000, and 161 of 
these cities give extra vacation allowance 
based on length of service. Seventy-nine per 
cent of the cities have formal sick leave pro- 
visions, usually an allowance of 12 to 15 
days per year. 

The word security has come to connote 
more than long-term employment. Since the 
second world war the concepts of protec- 
tion from unavoidable and unforeseeable 
personal disabilities and more adequate 
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provision for retirement have been added to 
the concept of security in public employ- 
ment. The provision of hospital and surgical] 
insurance, extension of social security bene- 
fits to public employees, and the establish- 
ment of employee credit unions are some of 
the results of this redefinition. 

Nearly one-half of the cities over 10,000 
population now make some type of hospital 
and surgical insurance available for their 
employees under city sponsorship. This in- 
cludes the popular Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield plans as well as plans offered by the 
private stock and mutual insurance com- 
panies. In 91 cities the city government pays 
a part of the premium for hospital and sur- 
gical insurance, and 18 of the 91 cities pay 
the entire premium. Cities also are making 
other types of insurance available to city em- 
ployees: group life insurance in 43 cities, 
health and accident insurance in 12 cities, 
and a combination of life and health and 
accident insurance in 10 cities. 

While workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance usually takes care of accidents on the 
job, hospital and surgical insurance helps 
meet the expenses of protracted or serious 
illness. Most of the plans provide a per diem 
to help cover board and room expenses in 
the hospital, an allotment for the extra hos- 
pital expenses for examinations, drugs, and 
X-rays, and surgical fees on a regular sched- 
ule. In most cities the employees’ depend- 
ents may receive the same coverage for an 
additional monthly premium. 

Approximately 95 per cent of the cities 
over 10,000 now provide some type of retire- 
ment plan for some or all of their city em- 
ployees. Eighty-five per cent of the cities 
with some type of retirement system for city 
employees had all of their employees cov- 
ered. In 1947 only about 50 per cent of the 
Cities with retirement systems covered all 
city employees. 

The extension of social security to public 
employees and increased benefits of social 
security were the chief changes in employee 
retirement in 1951. As of February, 1952, 34 
states had agreements with the federal se- 
curity administrator for coverage for their 
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state and local employees under old age and 
survivor’s insurance. A total of 179 cities, 
including 131 under 25,000 population, 
were participating in the federal social se- 
curity program at the end of 1951. 

A total of 227 cities had either state or 
federally chartered credit unions which are 
open to all employees, and 24 additional 
cities had credit unions for police and fire 
employees only. Credit unions are coopera- 
tive organizations set up under state or fed- 
eral statutes to encourage personal savings 
and to provide small loans at favorable in- 
terest rates. They are controlled entirely by 
the membership although they may be 
sponsored by the city government. The city 
may subsidize the credit union by donating 
office space and by allowing credit union of- 
ficers to perform their duties during regular 
working hours. 

Organizations of Municipal Employees. Some 
city employees in nearly two-thirds of all the 
cities over 10,000 are members of employee 
organizations affiliated with national unions 
of public employees. Many cities have em- 
ployees in two or more unions. In addition, 
291 cities have local unaffiliated organiza- 
tions of local employees. These may include 
all city employees or may be limited to fire, 
police, or utility employees. The federations 
of municipal employee organizations are the 
International Association of Fire Fighters 
and the American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employees (both 
affiliated with the AFL), the Government 
and Civic Employees Organizing Commit- 
tee (affiliated with the CIO), and the 
United Public Workers of America (inde- 
pendent). 

Three general conclusions can be drawn 
from the personnel data in the 7952 Munici- 
pal Year Book. First, the steadily rising cost of 
living has brought a substantial increase in 
municipal salaries and wages. Second, cities 
have been granting many fringe benefits be- 
cause of competition from private employers 
and other governmental agencies. Third, 
many Cities have a long way to go in devel- 
oping the tools of personnel management, 
especially position classification and pay 
plans. 











MUNICIPAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Television 


Kansas City, Missouri, has inaugurated 
a weekly half-hour television program at 
10:30 p.m. every Sunday. The first telecast 
included a discussion by the mayor of the 
form of government, method of electing 
councilmen, procedure for adopting an or- 
dinance, and other matters relating to the 
legislative side of the city government. The 
city manager briefly explained the admin- 
istrative branch of the government and out- 
lined plans for future programs. Each de- 
partment of the city government is now in 
the process of preparing a half-hour pro- 
gram which will be telecast in the weeks 
ahead. 


Informs the Public 


Pomona, California (35,405), is using 
various means to acquaint citizens with mu- 
nicipal activities. The newest technique is a 
weekly municipal gossip column in a local 
newspaper prepared by the journalism class 
of a local college, and another is a weekly 
radio question-and-answer program. 

Leaflets mailed to water customers have 
been highly successful. About a year ago 
25,000 copies of an attractive folder, entitled 
Municipal Business Is Your Business, were put 
in the mail and the balance handed out at 
group meetings at the city hall. Recently 
25,000 copies of a similar folder, entitled The 
Bright Side of Pomona Taxes, were distributed 
in the same manner. 

One of the most effective publicity devices 
issued by Pomona was a 16-page pamphlet, 
Guardians of Your Property and Welfare, which 
was prepared by the city and printed by a 
local bank. Boy Scouts delivered 15,000 cop- 
ies, reaching every home in the city. It con- 
tained specific suggestions to citizens on their 
part in crime prevention. 

Other publications issued by Pomona 
during the past year to inform the public in- 
clude: (1) a statement of revenues and ex- 
penditures published annually in the local 
newspaper, (2) a 10-year comparative state- 
ment of revenues and expenditures handed 


to citizens at the budget hearing, (3) a four- 
page folder, entitled Pomona Adds Another 
First, dealing with off-street parking lots, 
35,000 copies of which were distributed to 
property owners in the assessment district 
and passed out at the ceremony opening the 
first lot, (4) a comparative tax and expendi- 
ture chart showing the city’s tax structure 
compared with that of neighboring cities, 
(5) a brief explanatory statement about the 
fire department distributed to citizens who 
attended the demonstration of two new 
1,000-gallon pumpers, (6) a pamphlet issued 
by the chamber of commerce but prepared 
with the help of the city, (7) a full-page of 
municipal data in the annual chamber of 
commerce edition of the local newspaper 
with the space donated by the newspaper, 
and (8) an eight-page folder prepared by the 
city and delivered personally to each new- 
comer to Pomona by the Pomona Hostess.— 
Frep W. SwHarp, administrative officer, 
Pomona. 


Come On In 


Phoenix, Arizona, recently annexed 1.12 
square miles of fringe area with a popula- 
tion of 6,250. This annexation followed the 
addition of two-thirds of a square mile with 
a population of 2,900 in 1951 and together 
with normal growth increased the city’s 
population from 106,818 in the 1950 census 
to 122,500. 

These two annexations were accom- 
plished with the aid of carefully prepared 
reports designed to inform residents of the 
fringe areas of the benefits of annexation 
to the city. After each annexation another 
report was sent to each property owner in 
the form of a letter from the mayor and a 
message from the city manager. The new 
residents were welcomed into the city and 
were advised as to the major services avail- 
able to them. 

The first pre-annexation publicity was a 
mimeographed report entitled The Facts on 
City Expansion. This report pointed out the 
relatively small land area of the city in com- 
parison with other cities of comparable pop- 
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ulation and the top-heavy distribution of 
the people outside of the corporate limits. It 
pointed out that only 49.2 per cent of the 
population of the Phoenix urban area re- 
sided inside the city limits, as compared with 
an average percentage of 69.8 per cent for 
central cities in the 157 urbanized areas in 
the country. The report pointed out how an- 
nexation would result in the availability of 
new and improved services and indicates 
what such services would cost. The report 
concluded by making a city and fringe tax 
comparison. A typical medium-sized house 
assessed at $2,490, for example, would pay 
city taxes of $46.56 per year for services 
which would cost the same property owner 
$102.22 per year outside the city. 

Concurrently the city of Phoenix issued a 
small pictorial folder, entitled Jt Will Pay 
You to Come On In, which includes a table to 
be filled in by the individual fringe dweller 
in order to compare governmental costs. 

In connection with its 1952 annexation 
program the city in April issued an attrac- 
tive two-color pamphlet covering in revised 
form most of the information contained in 
previous annexation literature. This folder 
was mailed directly to all property owners 
in the newest area annexed. The annexation 
program is being sponsored formally by the 
chamber of commerce in cooperation with 
the city planning department. 


NEWS OF THE MONTH 


Citizen Advisory Council Aids 
Police Department 


N SAN JOSE, California (95,280), a citi- 
zens’ police advisory committee has 
completed its first year of operation. It was 
set up to advise the police chief on public 
relations and to assist the department in 
crime prevention. This advisory group has 
been given no official status by the city coun- 
cil. It considers matters brought to its atten- 
tion by the chief of police. The group does 
not dictate policy or interfere with the nor- 
mal police functions. 


Other cities which have recently issued 
publicity of various types to inform residents 
of fringe areas of the benefits of annexation 
include Boulder and Pueblo, Colorado; 
Stockton and Sunnyvale, California; Hope- 
well, Virginia; and Wichita, Kansas. 


Special Leaflets 


Eight cities have recently distributed spe- 
cial leaflets with tax or utility bills: Ocean- 
side, California; Hartford, Connecticut; 
Brookfield, Glencoe, and Winnetka, IIli- 
nois; Clarinda, lowa; Highland Park, Tex- 
as; and Abingdon, Virginia. 

Oceanside has issued leaflets on the build- 
ing inspection and health departments, the 
sewage treatment plant, civil defense, and 
the use of sales tax revenues. The Hartford 
leaflet is in the form of an open letter from 
the city manager to the taxpayers. Win- 
netka’s folder, entitled Can You Spare Two 
Minutes for Two Million?, shows that mu- 
nicipal services receive only 19.5 cents out 
of every property tax dollar. Clarinda issued 
three leaflets on street improvements. 

Two cities in Tennessee (Johnson City 
and Kingsport) and six cities in Virginia 
(Abingdon, Big Stone Gap, Bristol, Galax, 
Norton, and Richlands) cooperated in plan- 
ning and printing a leaflet used to inform 
the public on a fly-control program. It de- 
scribes proper methods of disposing of house- 
hold garbage. 





The city manager and chief of police se- 
lected the original 16 members and these 
members chose 13 other members. Included 
on the committee are representatives of the 
clergy, merchants’ associations, parent- 
teachers’ associations, the press, radio, labor, 
veterans’ organizations, dads’ clubs, and 
governmental organizations in the area. 
The objectives of the committee are to foster 
a closer relationship between the police de- 
partment and the citizenry, to stimulate in- 
terest in public education programs, to pool 
pertinent factual information, to convey to 
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the public information on measures taken by 
the department to control vice and criminal 
activity, and to act in a consultive capacity 
on policies suggested by the administration. 

During its first year of operation the com- 
mittee instituted an educational program 
designed to prevent shoplifting. Employees 
of the retail merchants were instructed by 
members of the police department and the 
district attorney’s office. Subjects covered 
included criminal personalities, court proce- 
dures, mechanics and law of arrest, and 
proper methods of reporting. Another proj- 
ect is a bicycle safety program in which ju- 
venile offenders are cited to a hearing pre- 
sided over by clergymen. Preceding the ac- 
tual issuance of citations, police personnel 
instructed grammar school students in the 
fundamentals of safe bicycle riding. An edu- 
cation program on drug addication was in- 
stituted for adults and for juveniles of high 
school age. 

The citizens’ advisory committee has been 
an asset to the police department. The re- 
sponse of public-spirited citizens to take a 
permanent part in law enforcement work 
has been gratifying to local officials. Much 
police work is concerned with social prob- 
lems which can be more readily solved with 
the advice of a citizens group.—A. P. 
HAMANN, city manager, San Jose. 


Growing Cities Obtain Special 
Census Counts 


NUMBER of cities have had special cen- 
sus counts made since the 1950 U.S. 
Census including cities in Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, California, Indiana, South Carolina, 
and Washington. In addition, San Diego 
has a special census now under way while 
seven other California cities have taken pre- 
liminary steps toward an agreement with 
the Bureau of the Census for this service. 
A new special census gives Torrance, Cali- 
fornia, for example, a population of 31,834, 
as compared to 22,241 in April, 1950. 
Cities interested in having a special cen- 
sus conducted by the Bureau of the Census 
make a request to the Bureau for an estimate 
of cost. The base charge is 6 cents per eligible 
person or resident plus charges for tabula- 
tion in Washington and the expenses of the 
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supervisor. Reports from several cities in- 
dicate that about 10 cents per capita is the 
cost in the larger cities and slightly more 
than that in smaller cities. If a city approves 
the special census, based on the estimate of 
cost supplied by the Bureau, an agreement 
is executed between the city and the Bureau. 

Some cities desire to have special censuses 
made in order to get a larger distribution of 
state-shared taxes. Phoenix, Arizona, for ex- 
ample, estimates that as the result of annex- 
ations the population of the city has in- 
creased nearly 15 per cent since April, 1950. 
If this increase should be confirmed by an 
official census the city would receive about 
$112,000 a year additional from state-shared 
taxes. 

The United States Bureau of the Census is 
the only agency authorized to conduct fed- 
eral special censuses. A special leaflet just 
issued by the Bureau, under the title of Fed- 
eral Special Censuses, outlines the procedure a 
community should follow in obtaining a spe- 
cial census, indicates the commitments 
which the city agrees to make, and describes 
the method used by the Bureau in conduct- 
ing the census. The schedule used in the cen- 
sus includes for each person whose usual 
place of residence is in the community, his 
name, relationship to the head of the house- 
hold, age, sex, and race. In addition the 
enumeration may cover such other subjects 
as the community desires. 


Expands Parking Lots From 
Meter Revenues 


REENSBORO, North Carolina (73,- 
703), by this summer will have eight 
large off-street parking lots in operation, 
seven of which are owned by the city and are 
valued at $300,000 and one is leased. All the 
lots are graded and paved and parking 
meters have been installed. The charge varies 
with the location of the lot in relation to the 
shopping center. Some lots are metered for 
25 cents for 10 hours, while others closer in 
are five cents an hour or five cents for one- 
half hour. Meter revenues for 1951 totaled 
$85,000 all of which is used for acquiring ad- 
ditional parking lots. 
Next the city installed a one-way traffic 
plan in the downtown business district to 
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speed the flow of traffic. Several years ago 
nearly 1,000 parking meters were installed. 
Then the city started to acquire parking lots 
and at the same time adopted the policy of 
gradually prohibiting curb parking in the 
business district. Eventually the city hopes to 
have enough public or private off-street 
parking space to enable the city to prohibit 
curb parking on all downtown streets. 

The leased parking lot is a large piece of 
property one block from the center of the 
shopping district. The owner paid for the 
cost of grading and paving and the city in- 
stalled the meters and maintains and polices 
them. The city makes collections from the 
meters, retains $36 per meter a year, and the 
remainder goes to the owner who realizes a 
gross of between $10,000 and $15,000 a 
year.—JAMES R. TOWNSEND, city manager, 
Greensboro. 


Adopt City-Wide Tree Planting 
Programs 


AN Gabriel and Sunnyvale, California, 
have adopted city-wide tree planting 
programs. The ordinances of both cities pro- 
vide that only approved trees may be 
planted in public parking strips and in other 
public places. It is a misdemeanor for prop- 
erty owners to plant or remove trees in the 
parkway without permission of the city en- 
gineer. The main object of the ordinances is 
to prevent the planting of trees which are 
harmful to streets, curbs, and sidewalks, or 
which cause a public nuisance. Poplars, wil- 
lows, cottonwoods, fruit trees, nut trees, 
conifers and other large trees with extensive 
root systems are prohibited. 

San Gabriel, a city of 20,000 population, 
has a 10-year program to remove unap- 
proved trees and plant approved types along 
all parkways in the city. First priority has 
been given to those areas where unap- 
proved types of trees are breaking up curbs 
or street areas. No planting will be allowed 
along streets where the width of the parking 
strip is less than four and one-half feet. It is 
estimated that the cost of the program will 
be approximately $77,000 including remov- 
ing and replacing trees and repairing side- 
walks and curbs. The tree program, which is 
set forth in an ordinance and a report en- 
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titled Ten-Year Parkway Tree Program has 
proved to be most satisfactory, according to 
City Manager Carl E. Gruendler. After the 
trees are planted, property owners are re- 
quired to care for them. 

Sunnyvale has started a nursery on unde- 
veloped city land. Trees are raised in one- 
gallon cans from low-cost cuttings to an 
adequate size for planting. The outlay for 
3,000 trees has been $1,500 and these trees 
will enable this city of 10,000 population to 
plant trees on all streets. Only 700 of these 
trees have been planted on streets to date. 
Residents along each block petition the city 
for trees of their own choice from the ap- 
proved list. All trees along both sides of the 
street in one block will be of the same type 
and there will be only one tree on a 50-foot 
lot. Plantings are scheduled for the months 
of December, January, February, and 
March, which are the best months for plant- 
ing trees and also the time when park work- 
ers are available. Property owners are au- 
thorized to remove trees which are breaking 
up curbs and sidewalks, or which are a 
nuisance, according to City Manager H. K. 
Hunter, who reports that harmful street 
trees are gradually being replaced. All new 
subdivisions are required to plant approved 
trees. 


Cities Issue More Revenue Bonds 


TOTAL of 205 cities over 10,000 popu- 
lation in 1950 and 1951 issued revenue: 
bonds in the amount of $287,084,875, ac- 
cording to city officials reporting to the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association in a 
survey made early in 1952. This represents 
nearly 22 per cent of all revenue bonds re- 
ported by The Bond Buyer as being sold dur- 
ing the two-year period. The principal and 
interest of such bonds are paid solely from 
earnings of the facility financed by the bond 
proceeds. 

In order of the volume of sales, the most 
frequent purposes for which revenue bonds 
were sold during the two-year period were 
water, electric, sewer, parking, and airport 
facilities. Considered from the standpoint of 
the number of cities selling revenue bonds 
these same five purposes led the field with a 
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slight change in the order: water, sewer, 
parking, electric, and airport facilities. 

Only the issuance of revenue bonds for 
parking facilities is relatively new. Among 
the cities which issued revenue bonds for 
parking lots or garages were Ames and Des 
Moines, Iowa; Coral Gables, Florida; Sacra- 
mento, California; Passaic, New Jersey; 
Schenectady, New York; York, Pennsyl- 
vania; Belleville, Elgin, Elmhurst, and Kan- 
kakee, Illinois; Fairmont, West Virginia; 
Gloucester, Massachusetts; Dearborn, Grand 
Rapids, Highland Park, Royal Oak, and 
Wyandotte, Michigan. Other new functions 
reported by one or more cities as being 
financed by revenue bonds were veterans’ 
housing, a public market, golf course, mu- 
nicipal auditorium, hospital, bus terminal, 
and gas distribution system. 

In 1951 more than $730,000,000 in reve- 
nue bonds were sold in the United States, 
according to The Bond Buyer, the largest 
amount sold in any one of the past 10 years. 
Such bonds are almost the exclusive method 
of financing used by special state and local 
authorities, but it is apparent that cities are 
making wider use of revenue bonds as a 
means of financing revenue-producing facili- 
ties. 


Guides for Administrative Analysis 
and Procedure Manuals 


UGGESTED working procedures to be 
followed in investigating and solving a 
given problem are outlined in a new book, 
entitled A Manual for Administrative Analysis 
recently issued by the School of Public Ad- 
ministration at the University of Southern 
California. The manual, which was pre- 
pared by Professors John M. Pfiffmer and 
S. Owen Lane, considers 11 broad phases of 
administrative analysis: general approach, 
organization survey, work simplification, 
space layout survey, survey of machines and 
equipment, form analysis, development of 
procedure manuals, survey of requests for 
additional personnel, position classification 
survey, wage and salary survey, and budget 
analysis. 
Under each of these headings the report 
contains job analysis check lists which were 
prepared with the assistance of a committee 
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composed of administrative analysts in fed- 
eral, state, and local government agencies in 
the Los Angeles area. The section on “‘gen- 
eral approach” outlines in detail the steps to 
take in preliminary planning, collection of 
factual data, interpretation of data, develop- 
ment of solutions and recommendations, 
preparation of final report and selling the 
recommendations, installation and follow- 
ing-up of recommendations, and pitfalls to 
be avoided in conducting administrative 
analyses. 

A companion volume just published is en- 
titled How To Make a Procedure Manual, by 
H. John Ross (see Pick of the Month sec- 
tion). Based on an analysis of procedure 
manuals used by a number of private busi- 
ness and industrial concerns, this report dis- 
cusses methods of designing a standard prac- 
tice form, writing style, duplicating meth- 
ods, manual content, and other steps. The 
purpose of procedures as pointed out in the 
report is to assure compliance with policy, 
to provide uniformity in practice, to reduce 
operational errors, to shorten the training 
period for new employees, to expedite inter- 
change of employees between various jobs, 
to eliminate snap judgments about impor- 
tant systems changes, to assist in maintaining 
good organization, and to eliminate oral 
procedures instructions. 


Joint Planning By City, County, 
and School Board 
N BOULDER, Colorado (19,999), three 


local government units are in their sec- 
ond year of a joint and cooperative planning 
program. The city contributes $2,400 a year 
to the joint budget, the county $2,400, and 
the school board $1,200, for a total of $6,000. 
The need for planning was dramatized by 
such developments as the Boulder-Denver 
Turnpike and the establishment of certain 
federal facilities in the area including those 
of the National Bureau of Standards and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. City and 
county zoning needed modernization, traffic 
circulation patterns required adjustment, 
new schools sought proper location, and the 
subjects of recreation, central business area 
traffic, and subdivision control needed to be 
studied. 
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The city created a planning department 
and a trained planner appointed by the city 
manager also was named secretary of both 
the city and county planning boards. Be- 
cause the school board also has an interest in 
sound community growth, the planning co- 
ordinator acts in a liaison capacity for the 
school district and occasionally meets with 
the school board. 

Several fringe problems have been stud- 
ied. A subdivision ordinance and accom- 
panying regulations have been adopted by 
the city council and the county commission- 
ers are considering the adoption of the same 
plan. The planning coordinator has pre- 
pared a basic map of the Boulder area. He 
submits plans for future changes in such mat- 


ters as street patterns, school locations, recre- 
ation facilities, and land use. He has pro- 
moted “‘grass-root”’ planning by talks and il- 
lustrations. Officials of the three govern- 
ments, and also private citizens, call on the 
planner for advice. 

Cooperation in the financing of joint plan- 
ning has the additional advantage of making 
each agency aware of its part in seeking out 
and obtaining community objectives. Such 
cooperation is without real meaning unless it 
is supported by research and planning of al- 
ternative courses of action and the means by 
which agreed objectives might be accom- 
plished.—Bert W. JOHNSON, city manager, 
Boulder. 





NATIONAL TRENDS IN SELECTED FIELDS 








: Same : 
‘ Current Previous Lowest Highest 
Item Basis : Month . . 
Figure Month Last Year 21951 in 1951 





Consumers’ Price Index'.... 1935-39 =100 188.8 4-15 188.0 184.5 181.5 189.1 


Municipal Bond Index?..... % yield 2.05 5-15 2.03 1.99 1.59 2.17 
Motor Vehicle Deaths’..... 100,000 pop. 73. Mar. -76 .78 RY | .90 
Nonfarm Dwelling Units‘... In 1000s 108.0 Apr. 98.0 88.0 62.0 130.0 
Construction Cost Index®... 1939=100 241.4 Mar. 240.7 234.7 230.5 239.3 
Value of New Construction*®. In millions $2,296 Mar. $1,991 $2,127 $1,933 $2,843 

PN a oo ynrs nd ee ee ee In millions $1,571 Mar. $1,397 $1,581 $1,501 $1,893 

Governmental®.......... In millions $ 725 Mar. $ 594 $ 546 $ 432 $ 958 





! United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 34 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 
justed index revised in January, 1951. 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 
yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


3 United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 
on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


‘U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started. 
5 U.S. Department of Commerce. Composite index of material and labor costs. 
$ Joint estimate of U.S. Department of Commerce and Bureau of Labor Statistics of the unadjusted value 


of “work put in place”’ (actually done during the month). Includes structural additions and alterations, but 
not maintenance and repairs. 











WHAT AMERICAN CITIES ARE DOING 


City Produces Movies 


ONCORDIA, Kansas (7,175), has pro- 
duced an 8 mm. color movie entitled ‘‘An- 
nual Report for 1951.” The film is 650 feet long 
and runs for 50 minutes. It was filmed during the 
year and edited by City Manager E. Alan Web- 
ster. The narration was written by the city man- 
ager and wire recording was handled by a mem- 
ber of the city commission. Cost to the city for the 
original film and a duplicate was approximately 
$200; most of the equipment used was borrowed 
or rented. The film depicts actual activities of the 
various city departments. Musical background is 
provided at the start and during the last few 
scenes. The film has been shown to city employ- 
ees and to a selected group of citizens. Several 
local civic and veterans’ clubs have requested 
showings of the movie. 


Revises City Insurance Program 


Manhattan, Kansas, recently completed a 
survey of city-owned property as a basis for revis- 
ing its insurance program. A committee consist- 
ing of a local architect, a contractor, and the 
building maintenance supervisor at the college 
revalued all city-owned property so that the city 
could take advantage of 80 per cent co-insurance 
where it applied. Under the new program six in- 
surance companies write the coverage for a two- 
year period, and the premiums are divided 
among all authorized agents in the city. The city 
now has six policies instead of 40 to 50 policies as 
in the past. Property control records show in- 
surance data. 


Caucus Committee Selects 
Council Candidates 


In Glencoe, Illinois, the caucus committee’s 
candidates for the village board were elected by 
the people in the April, 1952, election. The cau- 
cus committee was organized in 1936 after a pe- 
riod of turbulent village politics. It is made up of 
21 local residents selected on the basis of geo- 
graphical representation. The committee meets 
in caucus and nominates candidates for three lo- 
cal governing boards: the village board, the park 
board, and the library board. It also draws up a 
platform and organizes the campaign. Names of 
nominees are presented to the people in a town 
meeting called and presided over by an advisory 
council which is a committee of five persons who 
serve five-year overlapping terms. This council is 
responsible for the perpetuation of the caucus 


plan, the maintenance of records, fund cam- 
paigns, and in addition it advises the nominating 
committee. Elected or appointed office holders 
are not eligible for membership on either com- 
mittee. Since the adoption of the caucus plan in 
1936 the voters have always elected the candi- 
dates selected by the caucus committee. 


Keeps Employees On Their Toes 


In Boulder, Colorado (19,999), department 
heads are kept “‘on their toes” by memos from 
City Manager Bert W. Johnson. When the man- 
ager drives about the city to observe municipal 
services he dictates his observations and com- 
ments on a dictating machine placed on the car 
seat and operated from the car battery with the 
use of a converter unit. At the outset the observa- 
tions noted on the machine were used by the 
manager’s assistant as a basis for work orders. But 
when the department heads learned that the 
manager took a dictating machine along on his 
trips they requested a copy of the original com- 
ments made by the manager when he observed 
certain conditions or services. Accordingly, a two 
and one-half page memo of one tour was dupli- 
cated and distributed to supervisors. The man- 
ager’s notes included observations that several 
trees in a parking lot needed to be trimmed, that 
holes or rough spots at certain locations on streets 
should be repaired, that certain equipment and 
materials at the sewage treatment plant should be 
cleaned and kept clean, and that an administra- 
tive hearing be held on the widening of a certain 
street. The manager feels that he might get in- 
volved in details that should be the concern of de- 
partment heads, but department heads now wel- 
come the manager’s comments and suggestions. 


Cities Publish Annual Budgets 


Annual municipal budgets have been issued in 
recent weeks by 12 cities: Oceanside and Oxnard, 
California; Baytown, San Angelo, and Wichita 
Falls, Texas; Bar Harbor, Maine; Farmington, 
Connecticut; Sarasota, Florida; Plymouth and 
Wayne, Michigan; Lexington, Kentucky; and 
Montreal, Canada. The Baytown budget con- 
tains a debt service section and the classifica- 
tion used for showing expenditures by character 
and object. The San Angelo and Wichita Falls 
budgets use several different colors of paper. The 
San Angelo document shows work program in- 
formation and financial trends over a period of 
years. The Oxnard budget shows work-program 
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information for each activity, contains charts 
with five-year trends in revenues and expendi- 
tures, and presents a salary schedule by accounts 
and funds. The Oceanside budget shows on 
opposite pages a detailed analysis of the esti- 
mates for the budget year. The Lexington budget 
shows titles of positions and pay rates, a debt serv- 
ice section, classification of accounts, statement of 
insurance carried, and condition of various funds. 
The Bar Harbor budget contains on each page an 
explanation of the estimates presented and com- 
parative data for previous years. The Sarasota 
document contains a brief summary of municipal 
activities during the preceding year. 


Installs Modern Accounting System 


Phoenix, Arizona, has installed a new account- 
ing system for city-owned utilities. Municipal air- 
port accounts are based on the recommendations 
of the Civil Aeronautics Authority; accounts for 
the local bus system are patterned after the ac- 
counting system developed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; and accounting for wa- 
ter and sewer service follows the recommended 
plan of the National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners. A modern accounting 
system for all city activities except public utilities 
had been installed as of July 1, 1950, based on the 
standard accounting classification recommended 
by the National Committee on Governmental 
Accounting. . . . Clawson, Michigan, also has in- 
stalled an accounting system based on the recom- 
mendations of the National Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Accounting. 


To Reorganize District of Columbia 


President Truman on May 1 submitted to 
Congress a reorganization plan for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia which becomes 
effective on July 1 if not disapproved by Con- 
gress. It provides for the retention of the commis- 
sion plan with the three commissioners ap- 
pointed by the President. The order abolishes 95 
offices and agencies and transfers their activities 
to the board of commissioners. The board is 
authorized to reorganize these activities in 
order to secure better management and to im- 
prove service. The President in his message to 
Congress pointed out that during the past 25 
years there have been no less than six comprehen- 
sive studies of the District government but that 
little had been done to effect any significant im- 
provement. Two home rule bills considered by 
Congress in 1951 would have provided the coun- 
cil-manager plan for the District. When Congress 
failed to act, the Bureau of the Budget early this 
year, acting under the President’s direction, pre- 


pared a reorganization plan which provided for a 
council appointed by the President. The council 
would appoint a manager who in turn would 
appoint heads of 10 major departments. This plan 
would have been put into effect under the Re- 
organization Act of 1949. Meanwhile, the present 
District board, opposed to the council-manager 
plan, developed a proposal which formed the 
basis of the reorganization plan the President 
has submitted to Congress. 


Group Insurance for Employees 


Two cities have adopted comprehensive group 
insurance plans. In Burlington, North Carolina, 
city employees are offered a $1,000 life insurance 
policy and hospital and surgical insurance at a 
cost of $1.15 per employee per month; the city 
pays $1.16 per employee. Hospital and surgical 
coverage consists of $6 per day room allowance, 
$150 maximum surgical fee, and $60 for extra 
hospital charges for each disability. Coverage 
may be extended to dependents with the cost 
paid by the employee. Hartford, Connecticut, 
has revised its group life insurance plan for full- 
time employees. The amount of coverage is based 
on annual salary, ranging from up to $2,500 of 
insurance for employees whose salary is less than 
$2,500 to $5,000 for those whose salary is $4,500 
or more per year. Premiums at the rate of 60 
cents per month per $1,000 of insurance are de- 
ducted from pay; the balance of the cost is paid 
by the city. Retired employees may continue 
their life insurance at 50 per cent of the amount 
of coverage with the contribution also reduced 50 
per cent. The group life insurance plan is under- 
written jointly by three insurance companies and 
the annual cost to the city for 2,226 employees is 
$35,520. Under the old plan employees could ob- 
tain a policy of only $1,100 at a cost of 77 cents 
per month. 


Propose New Charter for New Orleans 


In New Orleans the City Charter Committee 
recently submitted to the city council the final 
draft of a proposed new home rule city charter 
which provides for a strong mayor-council plan 
to replace the present modified commission type. 
Two councilmen would be elected from the city 
at large and one councilman from each of five 
districts. The proposed charter provides that the 
mayor shall appoint a chief administrative officer 
who would be paid a salary of not less than 
$15,000 a year and who would appoint, with the 
approval of the mayor, all department heads ex- 
cept the city attorney who would be appointed by 
the mayor, the personnel director (appointed by 
the civil service commission), the welfare director 
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(appointed by the welfare board), and the health 
officer (appointed by the health board). Some 
boards and commissions would be abolished. The 
new charter, according to the Charter Commit- 
tee, would inject a high degree of expert and pro- 
fessional administration into the city government. 
centralize control over city finances, make the 
council a more important body, and provide for a 
more logical arrangement and integration of city 
activities. The proposed charter in its present or 
modified form (the city council may amend the 
proposed draft) probably will go on the ballot in 
the November, 1952, and if adopted will become 
effective in May, 1954. 


In-Service Training for Police 


All law enforcement officers in the state of 
Washington have been invited to participate in a 
police in-service training program sponsored 
jointly by the university, the state college, and the 
state highway patrol. The program includes 60 
hours of training in basic police subjects. Instruc- 
tors are university professors, officers of the 
Seattle police department and the highway pa- 
trol, and the deputy prosecuting attorney of King 
(Seattle) County. Officers successfully completing 
the course will be awarded certificates. Classes 
are currently being held at Puyallup, Kirkland, 
and the University of Washington. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


New ordinances recently adopted are: author- 
izing the lease of a block square underground 
area to the public parking authority for construc- 
tion of a public parking garage in Pittsburgh; 
regulating the use of a public market and fixing a 
schedule of rental fees in Saginaw, Michigan; 
regulating curb loading and unloading during 
business hours in Buffalo; amending the zoning 
ordinance to exclude residences from industrial 
districts in Raleigh, North Carolina; adopting a 
new policy for extending water and sewer lines 
inside the city limits of Lubbock, Texas; regulat- 
ing wrecker and towing operators in Cincinnati; 
providing for the issuance of revocable permits for 
parking in the vicinity of churches during certain 
hours in Denver; regulating the conduct of pro- 
fessional bondsmen in Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina; controlling the location and layout of cabin 
camps in Grand Forks, North Dakota; prohibit- 
ing the operation of tank trucks in the central 
business district in Rochester, New York, between 
the hours of 7 a.m. and 6 p.M.; levying a $10 an- 
nual license tax on passenger vehicles used for 
commercial purposes and providing for identifi- 
cation tags designed to stop illegal use of commer- 
cial curb loading zones in Oklahoma City; regu- 
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lating solicitations for charitable purposes in 
Kansas City, Missouri; making possession of a 
federal wagering stamp unlawful in Moline, II- 
linois; regulating and licensing the installation 
and maintenance of sidewalk courtesy benches in 
Toledo, Ohio; creating an advisory board of 
home design to help maintain high standards of 
home design and construction in San Marino, 
California. 


Court Upholds City in Fire Alarm Case 


In Phoenix, Arizona, the United States Dis- 
trict Court last month held that the city’s con- 
tract with the Gamewell Company for the instal- 
lation of a fire alarm system was not valid because 
the specifications made it possible for only the 
Gamewell Company to bid on the job. The court 
held that such contracts must be awarded on the 
basis of competitive bids. The court also ordered 
the company to return $287,123 to the city. This 
is the amount the city had paid to the company 
prior to March, 1950, when the council decided 
that the contract was not valid and ordered 
further payments stopped. The Gamewell Com- 
pany then sued the city and the city entered a 
counter suit. The original contract had been ap- 
proved by the council in July, 1949, and after 
City Manager Ray W. Wilson was appointed 
early in 1950 work on the installation of a 
$703,000 fire alarm system was halted. It is ex- 
pected that the Gamewell Company will take an 
appeal to the federal court of appeals in San 
Francisco. 


Civil Defense News 


In Kansas City, Missouri, several ultra-high 
frequency rotating sirens are being purchased 
with funds matched on a 50-50 basis by the fed- 
eral government with each providing approxi- 
mately $27,000. Plans also are under way to pur- 
chase fire, communications, and rescue equip- 
ment with federally matched funds. Federal funds 
are also available to cities on a matching basis for 
purchase of medical supplies and equipment and 
for training and education....The Federal 
Civil Defense Administration has established a 
training school at Abingdon, Pennsylvania. The 
physical aspects and techniques of basic rescue, 
fire fighting, and chemical radiological defense 
will be emphasized as at the two other FCDA 
schools at Oklahoma A. & M. College and St. 
Mary’s College, California... Assignments are 
made on the recommendation of civil defense 
directors of the states served by the school. In- 
struction is provided by the federal government 
but expenses of travel, meals, and lodging must 
be borne by trainees or their sponsors... . The 
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Warden’s Handbook has recently been published by 
the FCDA (Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., 15 cents per copy). Another 
manual, Method for Determining Shelter Needs and 
Shelter Areas, has been sent to regional and state 
directors. . . . The Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration on May 1 released a statement showing 
that state and local governments will spend ap- 
proximately $160,000,000 in 1953 for civil de- 
fense, as compared with an expenditure during 
1952 of $183,000,000. Civil defense expenditures 
by cities in 1952 are running higher than last 
year. 


Builds Incinerator by Lease-Purchase 
Plan 


In Santa Monica, California, the lease-pur- 
chase plan is being used to finance the building of 
a new incinerator for the disposal of combustible 
refuse and garbage. Under the terms of a 20-year 
agreement the city will pay a monthly rental of 
$2,865 and all real estate taxes and will provide 
fire and risk insurance as well as rent, use, and 
occupancy insurance. The incinerator is being 
built according to city specifications and the con- 
struction work is regularly inspected by the city. 
The lease agreement includes an option to pur- 
chase at a specified price after five years. The 
decision to finance the building by the lease- 
purchase plan was made following the enact- 
ment of the Smog Control Act by the state legis- 
lature and the urgent need for disposal facilities. 
Previously refuse was burned in open dumps. 


Study City License Practices 


Municipal licensing is the subject of three re- 
cent publications. The Bureau of Governmental 
Research and Services of the University of Wash- 
ington has published a report which analyzes the 
legal questions involved in the exercise of the 
licensing power by cities, and it contains many 
sample ordinances of Washington cities illustrat- 
ing licensing methods (Licensing by Washington 
Cities. 1951. 157pp. $2). A detailed study of li- 
censing in one city is the subject of another report 
(The Use of the Licensing Power by The City of Chi- 
cago. University of Illinois Press, Urbana. 1952. 
198pp. $3.50). The third report was prepared by 
the city manager of Des Moines, Iowa, for use by 
the council in reviewing municipal policy on 
licenses (A Report on License and Permit Charges with 
Recommendations. 1952. 28pp.). This report re- 
views current licensing practices in Des Moines 
and makes specific suggestions for revision of 
methods and fees. 


Plans for Cultural Center 

In Norfolk, Virginia, the city planning com- 
mission has proposed a long-range plan for a cul- 
tural center with the existing municipal audi- 
torium and museum of arts and sciences as its 
nucleus. A report recently submitted to the city 
council, entitled Cultural Center, suggests five 
stages of development in acquiring the necessary 
land and erecting buildings. Included in the cen- 
ter would be a new public library, an aquarium, 
an art and music conservatory, a consul office 
building, an educational office building, and cer- 
tain other public or quasi-public buildings. A 
model showing the type and location of build- 
ings, streets, and other public facilities in the cul- 
tural center was prepared by the planning com- 
mission and used at a public hearing held by the 
council. Since there was little opposition it is ex- 
pected that the council eventually will give its 
approval to the plans for a cultural center. 


Revenue Bonds for Parking Lots 


In Evanston, Illinois, the city council has 
voted to sell $900,000 in parking revenue bonds 
to acquire three large parking areas in the main 
business district. Two of the areas probably will 
be developed as three-hour shopper parking 
areas, and most of the third will be used for all- 
day parking for business area employees. Evans- 
ton already has 11 parking lots in operation, rep- 
resenting an investment of $230,000 derived from 
parking meter revenue. ... South Boston, Vir- 
ginia, recently voted $90,000 for a parking lot in 
the central business district. The lot will be paved 
and lighted and it will provide 125 metered 
spaces. . . . Louisville, Kentucky, plans to pro- 
vide 5,000 off-street metered city-owned parking 
spaces in the downtown section during the next 
two years. There are now approximately 6,000 
parking spaces in privately owned lots and ga- 
rages... . In Los Angeles the long-planned un- 
derground parking garage in the downtown busi- 
ness section is nearing completion. The three- 
level structure, which will accommodate 2,000 
cars, was undertaken by private financing under 
a 50-year franchise from the city. Terms call for 
an annual rental fee paid to Los Angeles with the 
city taking title to the garage at the end of 50 
years. Construction costs of the project have aver- 
aged about $2,000 per parking space... . Pri- 
vate parking lot and garage operators who are 
opposed to municipal intervention in the parking 
field have set up the National Parking Association 
with headquarters in Norfolk, Virginia. 








THE PICK OF THE MONTH 


THE Municipat YEAR Book 1952. International 
City Managers’ Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. May, 1952. 604pp. $10. 

A MANUAL FoR ADMINISTRATIVE ANALYsIs. By 
John M. Pfiffner and S. Owen Lane. Wm. C. 
Brown Company, 915 Main Street, Dubuque, 
Iowa. 1951. 8ipp. $2.50. 

How To Make A ProcepuRE Manuat. By H. 
John Ross. Office Research Institute, P.O. Box 
4099, Miami 25, Florida. 1951. 129pp. $4.50. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE First ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
ON Pusiic AFFAIRS: METROPOLITAN PROB- 
LEMS. University of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas. 
1951. 40pp. 

FIFTEEN YEARS OF CouNTY MANAGER GOVERN- 
MENT IN VIRGINIA; AN EXPERIMENT IN LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. By George W. Spicer. Exten- 
sion Division, University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville. 1951. 145pp. 50 cents paper; $2.50 
cloth. 

PREPARING COLLEGE MEN AND WOMEN FOR 
Pouitics. By Thomas H. Reed and Doris D. 
Reed. Citizenship Clearing House, Law Cen- 
ter of New York University, Washington 
Square 3, New York. 1952. 180pp. 

STaTE AND LocaL Funps AVAILABLE FOR CIvIL 
DEFENSE IN Fiscat 1953. Federal Civil Defense 
Administration, Washington 25, D.C. May 1, 
1952. 5pp. 

MUNICIPALITIES AND THE LAw In Action. Edited 
by Charles S. Rhyne. National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers, 730 Jackson Place, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1952. 444pp. $10. 

FEDERAL Excise TAxes; EXEMPTIONS ALLOWED 
LocaL AND STATE GOVERNMENTS. Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. 1952. 4pp. 50 cents. 

Property TAx CoLLecTion IN NortH Caro- 
LinA. By Henry W. Lewis. Institute of Govern- 
ment, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill. 1951. 342pp. 

SUMMARY OF STATE GOVERNMENT FINANCES IN 
1951. Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. April, 1952. 
20pp. 

REPORT ON ORGANIZATION FOR REAL EstTATE As- 
SESSMENT IN RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. Budget Bu- 
reau, City Hall, Richmond. 1951. 10pp. $5. 

READINGS IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. By 
Paul Pigors and Charles A. Myers. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 42 Street, 
New York 18. 1952. 483pp. $4.50. 

A ComPARISON OF STATE AND Loca. Pustic Em- 
PLOYEE RETIREMENT SysTEMs. Legislative Ref- 





erence Library, State of Wisconsin, State Capi- 
tol, Madison 27. March, 1952. 29pp. 

Ora Tests: A SuRVEY OF CURRENT PRACTICE. 
By Albert P. Maslow. Civil Service Assembly, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1952. 26pp. 
$2. 

PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION IN THE City SERv- 
IcE. Budget Bureau, City Hall, City of Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 1952. 23pp. 

RuRAL ZONING IN THE UNITED States. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
1952. 85pp. 50 cents. 

An APPRAISAL OF PLANNING IN THE SACRAMENTO 
ArEA; Past, PRESENT AND Future. City Plan- 
ning Commission, City Hall, Sacramento, Cal- 
ifornia. 1952. 39pp. 

A Gumwe To UNDERSTANDING RACE AND HuMAN 
Rexations. Department of Police, Safety 
Building, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 1951. 
23pp. 

REPORT OF THE AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 
CoMMISSION ON ORGANIZED CrIME. American 
Bar Association, 1140 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 1951. 65pp. 

THE PARKING PROBLEM IN THE CENTRAL BusINEss 
District. Planning Division, Department 
of Public Works, Richmond, California. 1952. 
26pp. 

DrrectTinc TRAFFic. .. . WHAT IT Is AND WHAT 
Ir Doss. Traffic Institute of Northwestern 
University, 1704 Judson Avenue, Evanston, 
Illinois. 1952. 12pp. 

REpoRT OF PusBiic PARKING Lot TECHNICAL AD- 
VIisoRY COMMITTEE. D. Grant Mickle, Chair- 
man. County Manager’s Office, Court House, 
Rockville, Maryland. 1952. 29pp. 

ACCIDENT INVESTIGATION; SOME UseFuL CLUES. 
Traffic Institute, Northwestern University, 
1704 Judson Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 1952. 
16pp. 

Tue FLoop PROBLEM IN FIRE PREVENTION AND 
ProTecTION. National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, 85 John Street, New York City 38. 
1951. 138pp. 

A REporT ON THE WATER SuPPLY AND SEWER- 
AGE SYSTEMS OF THE CiTry OF CHICAGO WITH A 
CoMPARATIVE StuDY OF CERTAIN OTHER 
AMERICAN Cities. The Civic Federation, 69 
West Washington, Chicago. 1952. 117pp. 

A Po.ice TRAINING MANUAL ON THE APPREHEN- 
SION OF TRAFFIC SIGNAL VIOLATORS. Safety 
and Traffic Committee, Michigan Association 
of Chiefs of Police, Lansing, Michigan. 1951. 
62pp. 
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Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


Municipal Finance Officers Association—Bos- 
ton, June 15-19, 1952. 

American Library Association—New York, 
June 27-July 5, 1952. 

American Public Works Association—Los 
Angeles, August 24-27, 1952. 

Institute of Traffic Engineers—Chicago, Sep- 
tember 8-11, 1952. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police— 
Los Angeles, September 21-25, 1952. 

International City Managers’ Association— 
— City, Missouri, September 28—October 2, 
1952. 

National Recreation Association—Seattle, 
September 29—October 3, 1952. 


American Society of Planning Officials—Bos- 
ton, October 5-8, 1952. 


National Association of Housing Officials— 
Buffalo, October 14-17, 1952. 

National Institute of Governmental Purchas- 
ing, Inc.—Chicago, October 19-22, 1952. 

American Public Health Association—Cleve- 
land, October 20-24, 1952. 

Civil Service Assembly of United States and 
Canada—New York, October 20-23, 1952. 

National Municipal League—San Antonio, 
November 17-19, 1952. 


American Municipal Association—Los Ange- 
les, December 1-3, 1952. 





MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
Now Being Used By More Than 700 Cities and Towns 


HOW IT WORKS 


You write, wire, or telephone for information on what is considered best practice 
in handling a specific management problem, what other cities are doing about it, 
what the trend is, etc. In addition to replies on specific inquiries, subscribing cities 
receive (1) from one to 12 subscriptions to the monthly journal Pustic MANAGE- 
MENT, (2) from one to 10 copies of The Municipal Year Book, and (3) one copy each 
of special information reports issued monthly. Partial list of recent reports: 


Administration of Leaves of Absence 
Water Charges Outside the City 
Development of Department Heads 
Compensation of Councils and Boards 
Administration of Nonproperty Taxes 
Financial Practices of Small Cities 


Current Pay Rates for Selected City Jobs 
Procedure in Establishing Merit System 
How To Codify Municipal Ordinances 
Experience with One-Man Police Cars 
Management of Motor Equipment 
Procedures in Purchasing Insurance 


WHAT IT COSTS 


MIS is available to all cities and towns on a subscription basis regardless of form 
of government. The fee varies with the size of the city from $20 for under 5,000 
population to $400 for cities 250,000 to 500,000. For more details write: 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET 


ASSOCIATION 


CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 
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STOP LOOK AND LEARN! 


As an administrator, you assign responsibilities to your subordinates. 
Your work and theirs is MANAGEMENT. How well trained are you and 
your staff? 


The International City Managers’ Association organized a municipal 
management training institute in 1934. Since that time more than 3,000 
municipal officials in more than 600 cities in all 48 states have taken one 
or more of these in-service, management-level courses: 


Technique of Municipal Administration 


Local Planning Administration 
Municipal Finance Administration 
Municipal Personnel Administration 
Municipal Public Works Administration 
Municipal Police Administration 
Municipal Fire Administration 


Municipal Recreation Administration 


These courses will help you to: 
Simplify your organization 
Reduce costs of operations 
Have more time for planning 
Add to the effectiveness of your key personnel 
Sharpen your own administrative talents 


The textbooks used in these correspondence courses were written by 
active municipal officials, and the lessons are applicable directly to your 


own city. 
You may enroll individually or as a group for $35. 


Write today for enrollment application and a valuable booklet on how to 
organize and conduct group training. 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


CONDUCTED BY 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET CHICAGO 37 











